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TIMBER SALE COMPROMISES RUBICON 
NEGOTIATION 
irOSmON 


by Bryan Brochu 

An "unethical" govern¬ 
ment of Alberta timber 
quota saleis being touted 
as "an act of bad faith" 
by the Friends of the 
Lubicon Society in 
Edmonton. 

An Alberta govern¬ 
ment auction last No¬ 
vember saw the sale of 
two timber harvesting 
regions go to Brewster 
Construction Ltd. with¬ 
out prior consultation 
.with the Lubicon Band 
A ho claim land manage- 
^ndnt rights over this 

Reverend Bill Phipps, 
.spokesman for the 
■: -fiends of the Lubicon 
• ociety, said, "It was 
, ighly unethical for the 
jAlberta government to 
uction off the land." 
i Reverend Phipps 
points to the fact that just 
prior to the sale of the 
land there was a great 
deal of optimism for 
constructive negotia¬ 
tions due to the agree¬ 
ment reached in October 
tetween Premier Don 
Getty and Chief Bernard 
Ominayak. 

But now he feels that 
this situation has been 
compromised, "To me 
■ts fairly simple," said 
Reverend Phipps, "If 
you're in the process of 
negotiation you don’t 
“low the sale of timber 


by one party without first 
consulting the other 
party. After all what does 
consultation mean? This 
government sale of land 
sounds to me like the 
futures market in grain 
where you buy and sell 
future action." 

When asked about the 
actual process. Cliff 
Smith, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Forestry, 
Lands, and Wildlife 
explained, "only the 
rights to timber harvest¬ 
ing have been sold for 
this area. This only guar¬ 
antees Brewster the right 
to the land without com¬ 
petition. A company 
must be granted a timber 
license in order to har¬ 
vest the trees. And be¬ 
fore any such license is 
granted we will consult 
with the Lubicon first." 

But in practice this 
amounts to little because 
once a timber harvest 
right is bought it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful that it 
would be revoked by the 
government; as Smith 
explains, "It is possible 
for the right to be re¬ 
voked but the integrity 
of the timber quota sys¬ 
tem could be at stake." 

Thus any consultation 
with the Lubicon regard¬ 
ing the timber harvest 
will most likely not end 
in Brewster's right being 
revoked. 


Instead all the Alberta 
government can appar¬ 
ently offer is, "We are 
quite prepared to be flex¬ 
ible. If there is a legiti¬ 
mate concern the cutting 
area could be adjusted," 
said Smith. 

Even though the pro¬ 
vincial government still 
intends to consult with 
the Lubicon regarding 
this matter it certainly 
will not satisfy the Lubi¬ 
con concern for their 
surroundings. 

The major reason for 
the Lubicon attempt to 
obtain at least partial 
control over the areas 
surrounding the reserve 
is to protect any wildlife 
that remains and improve 
the environment to en¬ 
courage its repopulation. 

Oil and timber activ¬ 
ity, primarily in the past 
decade, has devastated 
the traditional hunting 
and trapping lifestyle of 
the Lubicon. 




GROUARD METIS WINS 
SLAVE LAKE P.C. NOMINATION 


by Bryan Brochu 

Yet another Alberta 
Native has been nomi¬ 
nated to represent a po¬ 
litical party in an elec- 

Following in the foot¬ 
steps of recent Native 
nomination winners such 
as Muriel Stanley-Venne 
(Yellowhead), Mike 
Cardinal (Athabasca), 


and federal riding victor 
Wilton Littlechild 
(Wetaskiwin) Pearl Ca- 
lahasen, a Metis from 
Grouard, won the P.C., 
nomination for the 
Lesser Slave Lake Rid¬ 
ing. 

Calahasen faced stiff 
competition en route to 
her victory - it went to 
four ballots - running 


against such popular 
local leaders as Stan 
Jenkins, former Metis 
Association of Alberta 
President Sam Sinclair, 
and Slave Lake Mayor 
Bill Pearson. 

The final ballot saw 
Calahasen win with 819 
votes to Pearson’s 726. 

Calahasen certainly 
benefited from the sup¬ 


port she received from 
Sinclair, who, afterplac¬ 
ing third on the first bal¬ 
lot, crossed the floor with 
his supporters to Ca- 
lahasen’s camp. 

The position became 
vacant when incumbent 
MLA Larry Shaben 
announced his retire- 
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RACISM RULES OUR JUSTICE SYSTEM 


by Bryan Brochu 

Recently there has been a considerable amount 
of National attention focussed on Natives in the Ca¬ 
nadian justice system. 

The bulk of the attention has been regarding the 
apparent lack of justice Natives have been receiv¬ 
ing. In particular, the Donald Marshall trial and 
subsequent inquiry have uncovered blatant racism 
in our justice system. 

And racism is the key to understanding this prob- 

Todemonstrate this, when you take a look merely 
at the number of Natives in prison you begin to see 
a shocking trend. While Native population totals in 
Western Provinces range from 10% -15%, Native 
prison population totals range from 18% to over 
40%. 

In the Northwest Territories the figures are just as 
lopsided. While Natives represent 13% and 21 % of 
the total population, respectively, their prison 
totals are 58% and 68%, respectively. And when 
one takes into consideration that these statistics are 
only from provincial/territorial institutions, federal 
penitentiaries are determined separately, the prob¬ 
lem appears even more severe. 

But to return to the initial point, how does this 
prove that the system is racist. Well, look at it this 
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way. In Edmonton the City Police have the man¬ 
power, resources, and sufficient public support to 
virtually eliminate prostitution. Yet, prostitution 
still visibly flourishes in the downtown core. So 
why is there prostitution if we have the power to 
eliminate it? 

The only logical answer is because someone 
wishes it to continue. 

And when we turn back to our prison native 
problem we see that our provincial government, 
with its efficient bureaucracy and multitude of social 
services, certainly has the manpower to combat 
these repulsively high native prison figures. 

So, why don't they do something about this? Is it 
because these native prisoners have commited 
horribly violent crimes. No. Most of these natives 
are incarcerated for either non-payment of fines or 
alcohol related offences. They are not violent, 
demented criminals to be locked away for the 
protection of society. 

So then, why does the government not attempt to 
remedy this situation? 

The answer, ultimately, lies in the term racism. 


YOUTH LEADERSHIP 
GRADUATES SPEAK OUT 

by Dale Stelter 

Following the NNADAP "Native Youth Leader¬ 
ship Training Program" banquet (see article, 
page 10), I talked to some of the graduates. I have 
almost a full hour of their conversations on tape, so 
I am unable to include all of their comments here. 

I want to thank the graduates for their time, and 
their sincerity and honesty. I regret that I was 
unable to talk to all of the graduates, but we simply 
ran out of time. 

Before beginning, I want to say that the graduates 
of this program are most certainly an outstanding 
group of young people. They are to be congratu¬ 
lated for their achievement. 

Bob Salopree (Dene Tha): In this course, I 
learned more about working with young people, 
and how to be there for them, and how to help them 
deal with their problems. 

I learned that when you make a mistake, it doesn't 
mean that you give up. You get up and go again. 

Continued on Page 9 
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A Salute to Native Artists 


WoriUDisplays Native Lore 


by Bryan 

"I paint the long ago. 

With that brief statement local Native artist, Rick 
Noname, describes that which influences his art 

work. 

In a recent interview with the Alberta Native News 
Noname consented to a discussion of the signifi¬ 
cance and symbolism behind two of his favourite 
works. In addition Noname talks about hs religious/ 
cultural beliefs which also help inspire the artist. 
The two works "Peace to the 4 Colors of People 
[ Who Inhabit Mother Earth "and "Together in Spirit" 
are reproduced alongside this article. 

As Noname explains it, his "Peace to the Four 
Colors.,." drawing depicts several diverse concepts, 

1 "The teepees represent the four different colours of 
people, white, yellow, red,and black." 

He translates the universality of the concept with, 
"the lady I sold the original to is white and she 
understood the meaning right away that the four 
teepees represented all of humanity. So obviously 
it reaches out to white people as well." 

For Noname, the image of the diaphanous spirit 
hovering above the teepees symbolizes his belief, 
"... that we may belong to different religions but we 
all basically pray to the same God." 

Noname’s neutral stand on religion, he teaches his 
son, "...about both (Catholic andCree) religions-both 
are good" can be explained by his solid Catholic 
upbringing. It was in his adult years that he began to 
truly embrace Cree religious beliefs. 

For those familiar with Noname's artwork you 
will have noticed that eagles and eagle feathers are 
prominent in the majority of his works. The eagle 
feathers, as in the "Peace” portrait, represent the 
Indian name of Noname's brother. 




On the other hand, the sun above the eagle has an 
ambiguous meaning. In this particular portrait it 
symbolizes life and warmth. 

In other portraits, such as "Together in Spirit” the 
circle in the background can be interpreted as a sun 
or as "...the circle of life." 

The "Together in Spirit" piece demonstrates 
Noname's interest in ancient native customs. "The 
eagle staff represents the true Native flag of long 
ago. For example, during Native celebrations the 
eagle staff would always enter the circle of elders 
first followed by the Canadian flag and the Union 
Jack." 

Influenced by stories heard through elders Noname 
draws,"... images that elders will see in the clouds. 

I hear this in their stories. This is where the inspira¬ 
tion for the bison and chiefs head comes from." 

Rick Noname's artwork can best be summed by 
saying his primary interest is in the old ways. 
"Hopefully," said Noname, "when we die we go 
back to our traditional way of life." 
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What Ever Happened 
to Sylvia’s Sewing Room ? 

In 1973, Sylvia Rempel identified a golden opportunity. [^Namely, to provide Canadians with 
a good fitting, high quality and reasonably priced outerwear and sportswear line. 
What began with a big dream and a modest $7,000 investment, is today the 
Sun Ice Corporation, a thriving Canadian enterprise with 1988 domestic 
sales of $18 million and $4 million in exports to the United 
States.(5^]An example of Alberta’s diversifying economy. 



[^SYLVIA REMPEL ON GETTING 
STARTED: 'I ended my first year with a $16,000 
io”ss and a wealth of experience. My friends'* 
thought I was crazy, but I kept at it. Soon the 
orders were "KtltjjigM (2| "When my 
basement would no longer do, we 
moved into an abandoned pool 
hall inthe old St. USuis hotel.,It 
was no Buckingham Palace - 
but the price was right.j^] 

"Today, we employ over 200 
people and produce in excess 
of 200,000 garments a year" 

(^SYLVIA REMPEL 
ON INITIATIVE: No¬ 
body owes you anything. 

If you want it. you've got 
to get it yourself. And that 
takes initiative. Character 
"Forget the word 'can't' — it 
the ugliest word ip the English 
language. "If opportunity 
knocks, go for it. Set standards 
for yourself. Make them tough 
enough to challenge you — but 
realistic too. "Be patient. And 
remember, you can., learn as 
much from your mistakes as you 
can from your triumphs. I certainly 
d|j3®SYLVIA REMPEL ON 
ALBERTA’S ECONOMY: Some 
people see Alberta as an oil and gas 


economy — and that's it, I disagree. : |/9J '-Alberta is?:: 
full of opportunities for all sorts of bus messes. Look 
at mine: we continued to grow right through the 
1982 recession. It was tough — but with thebplppaj 
government programs, we made it. [^] “There 
: millions of opportunities in Alberta 
(I have a secret list). All you have "to ’ 
do is look for therh. And then, be^ 
prepared to work for them. Success: 
has never fallen into anyone's lap.” 

[^ALBERTA career 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
EMPLOYMENT ON 
SYLVIA REMPEL: Make no 
mistake. Sylvia Rempel's suc¬ 
cess story is not about luck — 
it's about an |m||ddual who 
recognized opportunity beyond 
Alberta's "traditional" economy. 
And through plain hard work and 
dedication made that dream come 
true.^JWe can help you adapt, 
to our diversifying economy with 
training, counselling and job creation 
programs. "< 


ALBERTA 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
AND EMPLOYMENT 


alberta 
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Artist Carries on Native Traditions 

hv Rrvan Rrns*hii - -- - 


by Bryan Brochu 

William Singer III, a transplanted 24-year old 
Blackfoot Indian from the Blood Reserve, is a 
budding Native Artist with an eye to the future. 

An almost entirely self taught artist-Singer did 

briefly A " c ■ -- 

began ' 
mals 


y attend Art School in Calgary in 1983-he 

age 17, due to the 
Edward Soop, my 
when the Kainai I 
cartoons." 

Singer's works are primarily line drawings" which 
express my feelings at that moment. I paint every¬ 
day, to practise, but also as a kind of therapy. Most 
of my line drawings are of mountains, animals, or 
Native culture. I draw these to give thanks to the 
Creator for his beautiful creations." 

While he is very receptive to other religions 
Singer is first and foremost a Blackfoot Indian. "I 
-s very involved in the on-reserve community. 

ie community 
n department; 





Even though he lo 
hopes it will somed _ 
pursues other possible p; 
stability for the future." 

At present he lives in Edmonton while en_ 

the Recording Arts Engineer Programme ai 



Saluting Dotlue Artlftf 
from 

bob s superior ROOPIRG 

and 

SHEET mETfll 

468-9495 
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Edmonton,Alberta T6B2J2 3 



Canadian Youth... 

Free pointers for your future. 


We have a new 1989 edition of 
the Hot-100, a booklet that's filled 
with information to help you plan 
your future. 

The Hot-100 has details on more 
than 100 Government of Canada 


to get in touch with to find out me 
The Hot-100 can help with fir 
keeping or changing jobs; getting 
or through school; travelling in ar 
outside Canada; maintaining hea 


We know you will find this booklet 
very useful. Please write for your free 
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Visit to a Gallery 


by Louise Sandy 
This Friday, after 14 years and 45 minutes of 
saying "I have to go there someday," I was finally 
on my way to one of Edmonton's oldest on-going 
galleries dedicated to Native Art, the Bearclaw 
Gallery, at 9724 -111 Avenue. We were greeted at 
the door by a collection of beady-eyed eagles. 



CALAHOO MEATS 
LIMITED 



Many of the brownish soapstone-like (steatite is 
imported from the Cherokee in North Carolina) 
carvings are by the Iroquois Thomas family of 
Ontario. I looked at the spirit images of eagles and 
turtles and couldn't help smiling. They were so 
obviously made in fun for fun. 

Jackie Bugera, who's been associated with the 
Gallery since it first opened, very kindly shared her 
time and knowledge with us as we admired two 
stark white 'paper cast' hangings. One was a tradi¬ 
tional head and shoulders of an Indian woman and 
child by Jean Juhiln of Edmonton. The other, de¬ 
picting a feminine figure with but a few lines, was 
by Maxine Noel, a Sioux artist originally from 
Manitoba. They were exquisite. 

Jackie explained the 28-day process of pouring 
the cotton pulp layer by layer into the molds. I 



Chief Clifford Freeman, 
Council and Band Members 


Erumro^in^ All /(aim Artists in 7~heir E/uJmtmss 


DRIFTPILE BAND #450 
Driftpile, Alberta TOA 0V0 355-3868 


wasn't very surprised when she commented that 
very few men used this medium. 

While my friend wandered off to look at the many 
fine prints with prices starting at $20.00 (she even¬ 
tually bought a card with a reproduction of a little 
Inuit girl by British Columbia artist Dorothy Francis, 
for $3.50,) Jackie explained David Williams' acrylic 
paintings to me. This Western Native artist was first 
prize winner of the 1987 Peace Hills Competition. 
And, in answer to a comment on the prevalent use 
of symbols in Native art form she explained how 
David uses the symbolic style to produce some¬ 
thing original and uniquely his own. She was right. 
There's no mistaking his work for anyone else's. 
This day I felt a special sympathy for all his snow- 
covered myth travellers. Having dealt with record- 
breaking, blizzardy. Arctic-cold, traffic- stopping 
weather all week, I knew just how weary they felt. 

We finally all gathered in front of a series of 
Maxine Noel's paintings. Many of which made a 
generous use of flowing line movements to produce 
graceful and yet powerful, feminine, spirit-like 
portraits. 

There, beside the figure of a child feeding a 
squirrel, Maxine had copied a verse by Kahlil 
Gibran. This was serendipity, a fine gift from the 
day. And so, since this is the month dedicated to St. 
Valentine, it seems appropriate to share this harvest 
of a pleasant visit to the Bearclaw Gallery with you: 


"And a youth said, speak to us of friendship, 
And he answered, saying, 

Your friend is your needs answered. 

He is your field which you sow with love 
And reap with Thanksgiving 
And he is your board and fireside 
For you come to him with your hunger 
And you seek him in peace." 


The title was "Friendship." Happy Valentine's 
Day Everybody. 


Salute to Native Artists 
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book review 

Collection of Stories for Children 

Reviews by Dale Stelter 

Achimoona 

Various authors 

Various artists 

Published by Fifth House; 98 pages. 

A Teachers Guide to Achimoona 

By M. Purse, et al. 

Published by Saskatchewan Education; 25 pages. 

Maria Campbell, a highly acclaimed Metis au¬ 
thor, says in the introduction to Achimoona: "AH 
our history, our legends, our way of believing, eve¬ 
rything was passed on to each generation orally. We 
had people whose jobs it was to tell stories." 

She also says that today, the storytellers face a 
tough task. They must understand their culture and 
their past, yet express them in writing, and in a new 
language. 

Achimoona is an anthology of nine short stories, 
and one poem, for children and young adults, writ¬ 
ten by some of these new story-tellers, all of whom 
are Indians or Metis from Sakatchewan. 

The anthology can be used as a supplement in the 
Language Arts curriculum in grades four through 
seven. The teacher's guide, which comes sepa¬ 
rately, is discussed later. 

The anthology also contains examples of Native 
artwork by ten Saskatchewan artists. While none of 
the pieces of artwork are directly related to any of 
the stories, they could also be used as sources of 
discussion for students. 

The stories are loosely grouped into basic themes: 


Rich in Lore and Lessons 


the struggle for identity or survival, life as a never- 
ending journey, and the inter-relatednessof aspects 
of life. A number of the stories are strongly based in 
legend or lore. 

In stories dealing with the struggle for identity, 
the problems faced by Native children living in 
white society is a dominant factor. In "Play With 
Me," by Jordan Wheeler, Tod, a Native boy, wishes 
he could be more like the white kids at his school, 
so that he would have someone to play with. Through 
Wayne, a Native fireman. Tod learns that people 
will accept him for his own good qualities. 

"Naska,” by John Cuthand, addresses the 
struggle for survival. This story is a haunting narra¬ 
tive of the life of a northern pike fish, and the 
challenges the fish faces in order to stay alive. 

The theme of life as a never-ending journey is 
dealt with in "Tale of the Stone," by Harvey Knight. 
In this story, a stone tells Lindsay, a little girl, of its 
travels over tens of thousands of years. Although 
the stone agrees to let Lindsay take it home, it 
makes her promise to someday return it to where 
she found it. The stone explains that it must, even¬ 
tually, resume its journey. 

The inter-relatedness of aspects of life is shown in 
"Phoebe's Trip to Mexico," by Priscilla Settee, in 
which a young girl from northern Saskatchewan 
discovers similarities between the ways of life of 
her people and the Mexican Indians. 

Stories by Peter Deranger, Wes Fineday, and 
Darlene Frenette, and a poem by Bemelda Wheeler, 
complete the collection. 


The teacher's guide for Achimoona deals with 
each story separately, according to the following 
format: 

• summary of story; 

• ways to introduce the story to the students; 

• purpose for reading the story 

• follow-up activities emphasizing discussion, 
comprehension, and vocabulary; 

• related oral, written and visual activities, and 
related reading. 

Achimoona was pilot tested in schools in Sas¬ 
katchewan, with favourable responses from teach¬ 
ers and students alike. However, the richness of the 
anthology's stories, and its wealth of insights into 
Native culture, should not restrict its usage to schools 
alone. It would be a valuable addition to any child's 
collection of books. 
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AGT’s new Long Distance rates 
and Calling Packages let you 
call more often for less money! 



Call distant friends, stay in touch with 
family, call long distance for any 
reason at all and take advantage of 
lowAGTLong Distance rates. Starting 
February 1,1989, you can save an 
average of: 

- lL5%ondirectdialcallstoBritish 
Columbia (excluding areas 
served by NorthwesTel) 

- 2% on calls to Saskatchewan 
And you’ll continue to save: 

- up to 20% on direct dial calls 
within Alberta 

- an average of 18% on calls in 
Canada, east of Saskatchewan 

- an average of 17% on calls to the 
United States (excluding Alaska 
and Hawaii) 

In addition to these savings, you may 
save even more by choosing one or 
both of ACTS new Long Distance 
Calling Packages: 

Community Calling 7 “ 

If you make regular AGT Long 
Distance calls to an Alberta commun¬ 
in’ within 80 kilometres of yours, 
Community Calling lets you call 
more often for less money: 


Pay just $2 per month for each 
community you call, and save 30% 
off the per-minute rate of direct 
dial calls to that destination. Now 
available between more than 
2,000 Alberta centres! 

“Between Friends”™ 

“Between Friends" is a new 
convenient way to buy AGT Long 
Distance. Aset monthly fee for the 


first 30 minutes of calls makes it 
easier to estimate what your next 
phone bill will be. You can make 
any combination of calls, and talk 
longer than 30 minutes for the same 
flat rate on a per-minute basis. 

You can choose the Alberta Plan or 
the Canada & U.S. Plan, or choose 
both, depending on your calling 
patterns! The details on this new 
and exciting AGT service are now 
on their way to your mailbox! 


For more information: 

If you’re a residential customer with 
AGT, or a business customer with 
one or two lines, please call: 

Calgary . 231-6222 

Edmonton . 493-4400 

Grande Cache . 827-3500 

Grande Prairie . 538-8811 

Lethbridge . 329-5911 

Medicine Hat . 529-3344 

Red Deer . 342-3811 

Vegreville . 632-5211 

If you’re a business customer with 
multiple lines, switchboard, 800 
Service, WATS, or Mobile Communi¬ 
cations, call your AGT Business 
Service Representative. 


w^gt 

Nationwide Communications 
throughTelecom Canada 
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THEATRE 

Bitter/Funny Drama Cuts Like 

Script review by Dale Stelter 

The Rez Sisters 

A Play by Tomson Highway 

Various artists 

Script published by Fifth House; 118 pages. 

The "Rez" in the title of this play, in case you're 
wondering, is short for "reservation." And Tomson 
Highway, the playwright, should know about liv¬ 
ing on a reservation. He's a full-blooded Cree. 

Highway, and his play, bring along impressive 
credentials. 

For one thing, Highway combines educational 
and professional achievements with hands-on, 
street-level experience. 


a Knife 


Saluting Native Artists 

A & A Service 


• FULL SERVICE 
STATION 


(Esso) 


• CAR & TRUCK RENTAL 

• CAR & TRUCK SALES 

• SMALL EQUIPMENT RENTAL 


Esso). 


FORT SIMPSON, N.W.T. 

695-2276 , 


A Salute to Native Artists 

CAPITOL DRUGS 

Vour Friendly Family Drug Store 
For All Your Health & Beauty Needs 

724-3866 

Box 69, Elk Point, Alberta 


In Recognition 
of 

Alberta Native Artists' 
Continuing Achievements 


The Chief, Council 
Administration and Staff 

FOUR NATIONS 
OFFICE 

585-3790 

Edmonton Direct 423-1499 

P.O. Box 279 
Hobbema, Alberta 
TOC 1N0 


Born in 1951, near the northern Manitoba border, 

Highway has a Bachelor of Arts degreee, and a 
Bachelor of Music degree. He recently completed 
his second season as Artistic Director'Of Native 
Earth Performing Arts Inc., the only professional 
Native theatre company in Toronto, and one of the 
few on the continent. 

However, after university, Highway spent sev¬ 
eral years working with the Native Peoples' Re¬ 
source Centre in London, Ontario, and with the 
Ontario Federation of Indian Friendship Centres, in 
Toronto. 

During that time, he criss-crossed Canada, work¬ 
ing with Natives on reserves, in friendship centres, 
on thestreets, and in prisonsand correctional centres. 

He became familiar with all types of Native net¬ 
works and political organizations. 

In the early 1980's, Tomson decided to start 
writing plays about his experiences, and in late 
1986, he hit the big time with The Rez Sisters. The 
play was a runner-up for the Floyd S. Chalmers from their tortured existences. Pelajia Patchnose, 
Award for the outstanding Canadian play of the for example, believes in united action amongst the 
year. It also won the Dora Mavor Moore Award for Natives on the reserve. 

the best new play in Toronto's 1986-87 theatre Philomena Moosetail has tried to adopt the ap- 
season. pearance, if not the attitudes, of a white woman. 

During 1988, The Rez Sisters performed to sold- With this character, we get an example of Tomson 
out audiences across Canada, and was one of only Highway's incisive humour. Philomena, with her 
two Canadian dramas presented on the mainstage pretensions, seems to be attracted to toilets. White 
of the Edinburgh International Festival, in Scot¬ 
land. 





For Marie-Adele Starblanket, there is 
way out. She is dying of cancer. 

Never far from the action, in the background, is 
Nanabush, an important spirit in North American 
Indian mythology. Nanabush is able to assume any - 
disguise he wants, and in the play, mainly takes on 
breath, the sledgehammer's the form of a seagull. 

During the play, only Marie-Adele Starblanket 
:e Nanabush as a 


A large part of the play's success is that it pulls r 
punches. 

Yet, while one minute you're feeling like you\ 
been bludgeoned by a sledgehammer, the net 
minute you're howling with laughter. 

Then, ir 
back. 

The Rez Sisters are seven women from the and Zhaboonigan Peterson c; 
fictitious Wasaychigan Hill Reserve in Ontario, spirit in disquise. 

The women are all related, either as blood sisters, The Rez Sisters learn of what they call "The 
half-sisters, in-laws, or through adoption. They are Greatest Bingo in the World," with a jackpot of 
all looking for an escape from life on the reserve, $500,000, coming up soon in Toronto. Of course, 
and its rampant poverty, unemployment, and drunk- they see this bingo as their salvation, their way out. 

enness. The only exception is Zhaboonigan Peter- Despite a lot of bickering, the Sisters raise the 
son, who is mentally disabled, and doesn't know money for the trip to Toronto, and off they go. 
any better. In the bingo jackpot game, Annie Cook fills her 

Most of the other Sisters have plans for escaping card, except for one number - B 14, her lucky 
number. However, the scene dissolves into may¬ 
hem, as the Sisters attack the bingo machine, claim¬ 
ing that it's rigged. 

This scene fades into Marie-Adele Starblanket's 
death, in which she actually meets Nanabush, and 
then to her funeral, back at the reserve. 

After the funeral, the rest of the Sisters resume 
their lives on the reserve, much the same as before, 
with one exception. Philomena Moosetail, the Sis¬ 
ter with white aspirations, actually won $600 at the 
bingo. And now she has a very fancy, very new 
white toilet. 

The time taken to read the script of the The Rez 
Sisters is time well spent. The realism of the play 
and its no-holds-barred approach, scores a number 
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of direct hits. 

Imagine, then, what seeing the play would be 
like. 


st Wishes and Continu ed Success to All NaUve Artists from the folks at 

THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CARD CO. LTD. 
Greeting Cards - Northern Designs 

W tf ^ UCe and ““ northern artist designed greeting 
cards that can be used for any occasion. 

If you are sending a card, send one that people will 
remember you for... one of ours. There Is only one 
caution when sending our cards... many people you 
s*nd them to will be asking you where they can buy 


titp ~ ° OIIUWUI S our cards actual size. 
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Youth Leadership Graduates 


You use what you learned from that mistake. 


Continued from Page 2 


1 learned about ways of working with the commu- 


community. I'm from Meander River. It’s an iso- D eoDle of the £ closer . wlth our communities. The 

lated place, but I'm trying my best to help out there, fhemselves ThereTsTo™ ehT £ 7* am0ngst 

Benita Gladue fBinstnneV wt™ t „„_ . L: . .selves, there is so much to be done. 

Larry Whiskeyjack (Saddle Lake): I learned 
how to communicate with the other students. Our 
trainers were always there for us, too. 

how things should be changed in my community, wrcaiiTun^Sst^men^h! SubjeCtS ‘ 

like how to show young people that there’s more to sX7hembv 7 alwayS 

life than alcohol anddrugs. ' a Tu g h ™ 1 lcarned that there 

The youth back home have no activities, so they 7 Th l 7 ™? re s chi . ld abuse : 

(urn to alcohol, but I'm going to try and prevent that. 


Renita Gladue (Bigstone): When I came___ 

workshop I was a very shy person, very self-con¬ 
scious, but the trainers and the other students gave 
me a lot of support. I learned how to trust. I learned 
how things should be changed ' 


they ual abuse, and substance abuse, which includes 
,w drugs and alcohol. 

We learned about what is going on in the commu¬ 
nities, and in the homes. There are the youths that 
need to be helped, the ones who have been doing 



I't stop them. They have to make their own 
decisions, but I'll do my best to be there to help 
them, i : 

I want to take the things I learned back home, and 
put them to work in my community. 

Allen Wolf Tail (Blood): I learned that many 
individuals can come together, and understand each 
other. 

We want to fight drugs and alcohol in the commu¬ 
nities. Alcohol and drugs are like a disease. They 
can destroy a person mentally, physically, and 
spiritually. It can take away your respect for your- 

Iself. 

This course was like a sanctuary for us, to come 
back to, for new ideas, and regenerate ourselves, 
and go back to the communities. All of us are here 
for tomorrow. As we go along, touching other 
people's lives, we may help. As long as you help 
one person, it doesn’t matter what colour or race, 
then it's worth it. 

Robbi La France (Blackfoot): The course has 
given me a great insight into what young people 
have to offer. What talents we all have. Our ability 
to learn and do things on our own is amazing. 

One of the things I valued most from this training 
was the support from the rest of the young people. 

The concerns and the problems that we shared. 

There are so many things I want to do for my 
community. I want to share with them what I 
learned. Especially the young people. If I could tell 
the young people anything, it would be to never 

stop learning, and don’t ever think you're not worth . „ ,. __ t .„ 

it, because you are. All young people are very ticularly among young Native men and women, 
important have risen dramatically during the past decade 

Colleen Crawler (Morley): I learned a lot, espe- according to Statistics Canada, 
cially about myself. The program has developed The number of suicides among young men has 
me, shown me to be myself, and it has shown me nearly doubled, 3,700 in 1986, in comparison to 
what I can do for the people. figures of the previous thirty years. 

We can get up from our mistakes, and grow from There are 14.6 suicides per 100,000 people in 
them, and develop more. Whatever we feel about Canada with four out of every five cases being 
ourselves, we have to feel good about ourselves, committed by a male. In fact the rate for men has 
We have to clear away our uncertainties about who climbed to 23 suicides per 100,000 while the rate 
we are and what we are. We have to be consistent, for women has fallen to just over six per 100,000. 
with ourselves, and with others. ’ The rate f° r Native men is almost 2.5 times 

This program will give us a chance to help young hi S her than that for white males; Native men (ages 
(People, let them know we are here for them. We 1 ™ mmi '— ' r - 


drugs and alcohol since they were very young We 
are the ones who can now help them, and do our best 
to try and stop others from turning to drugs and 
alcohol. 

Vern Janvier (Janvier): I learned a lot about 
myself, the way I am. I also learned a lot about other 
people, and how to respect their feelings. 

I learned how to work with people, in all fields. I 
learned about getting involved in community de¬ 
velopment, and how important that is. One thing I 
found really helpful was how to plan out a commu- 
mty program, right from writing the proposal. All 
of that will help me in my own community. 

Lisa Goodswimmer (Sturgeon): Young kids 
have a lot to let out, to get said. I can help them to 
do that, to feel comfortable with themselves, and to 
say what they’re feeling. 

A lot of kids want to pull out of the alcohol and 
drug scene. They're becoming more interested in 
changing themselves, and making their lives better. 
They want to pull away from what their parents are 
doing, and help them, too. 

It was a great honour to be a part of this group. We 

were all like one big family. I hope we can keep in 
touch. We discussed starting a Native Youth Coun¬ 
cil in Alberta. I hope we can get that going, and 
eventually make it Canada-wide. 

Terry Dixon (Eden Valley): I hope that young 
people can find that there will be doors opened for 
them, no matter where they are - out on the re¬ 
serves, or out on the streets. We have to tell them 
that they have another chance. No matter what. 
Hopefully, in the future, we can all develop some 
way to work with each other, no matter what colour 
you are, black, white, yellow, or red. That's my 
goal, to put all the different sorts of people together, 
to get a better place to live. 

There's always a negative to everything, and too 
many people focus on that. They aren't willing to 
work things out. We all have something to give, and 
should have something to look forward to. Never 
give up, whatever you do. 


Native Suicide 
Rates Alarming 

by Bryan Brochu 

Suicide rates among young Canadian m 
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ame, we learned, now we've got the chance to go 
ut an d help them. 

Sheldon Young Pine (Blood): The program 
jaught me in depth about my own personal growth. 
How to learn about myself and respect myself. 


15-29) commit suicide 100 times per 100,000.' 

Native women, of the same age group, have a rate 
of 12 suicides per 100,000. 

And these numbers are considered low because 
only those deaths where officials can clearly deter¬ 
mine the intent are labelled as suicides. 
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Youtiis Graduate from Leadership Program 


by Dale Stelter 

As Canada's, and Alberta's, Natives move toward 
gaining control of their own destiny, and of their 
own culture and identities, they are looking toward 
youth for leadership. 

Recently, eighteen you-g Alberta Natives took a 
big step toward becoming tomorrow's leaders, by 
graduating from the Native Youth Leadership 
Training program. 

The general objective of the program is to assist 
Native youth in acquiring skills in developing, 
implementing and evaluating community programs 
that promote substance abuse-free life-styles. 

Specific objectives include developing skills 
necessary for coping with life issues and chal- 



Students and staff of the Native Youth 
Leadership Training Program 


necessary rui coping mw me one , 

lenges; developing an awareness of Native culture; George Goodstriker, an elder from the Blood Band, 
learning healthy decision-making and problem- who assisted in the program, providing cultural 
solving methods; and encouragement of communi- information to the students. Allen Wilber, NNA- 
cation and team building among peers. DAP Zone Director for Treaty 8, gave a toast to the 

The program is a part of the National Drug Strat- graduates, and Normie Trottier, NNADAP Zone 
egy, implemented by the National Native Drug and Consultant for Treaty 6, provided a history of the 
Alcohol Abuse Program (NNADAP), of the Medi- Youth Leadership Program, 
cal Services Branch of Health and Welfare Canada. Valedictorian speeches were given by Lisa 
The graduates were honoured with a banquet, Goodswimmer and Franklyn Redcrow, and then 
held on January 19, at the Continental Inn, in the graduates were presented with diplomas. George 
Edmonton. The graduates are: Judy Cardinal (AI- Goodstrikerended the banquet with aclosingprayer. 
exis), Colleen Crawler (Morley), Priscilla Desjar- The evening finished off with a Round Dance, 
lais (Horse Lake); Terry Dixon (Eden Valley), and then dancing to music provided by a disc 
Marcel Gladue (Bigstone), Renita Gladue (Big- jockey. 

stone), Valerie Goodstriker (Blood), Vem Janvier The graduates completed the Native Youth Lead- 

(Janvier), Robbi La France (Blackfoot), Lisa ership Training Program in three separate modules, 
Goodswimmer, (Sturgeon), Loriann Paul (Alex- with each module addressing different issues. The 
ander), Franklyn Redcrow (Blood), Bob Salopree 
(Dene Tha), Vance Steinhauer (Saddle Lake), 


first module was held in September, 1988, with the 
third completed in January of this year. 

Module I, held at Camp He Ho Ha, centred 
around community challenges, such as alcohol and 
drug abuse, sexual and physical abuse, and treat¬ 
ment, recovery, and aftercare processes. 

Module II, which took place at Stoney Medicine 
Lodge, addressed community resources and devel¬ 
opment. The students learned to identify commu¬ 
nity needs, and to research appropriate resources 
Module III, held at the Nechi Institute on Alcohol 
and Drug Education, dealt with program planning 
and development. The students gained experience 
in writing program proposals, budget planning and 
monitoring, and soliciting community support for 
programs. 

The modules were conducted by resource people 
contracted by NNADAP, and by NNADAP staff. 
Resource people included George Goodstriker, as 
mentioned, and James Beaubien, Dennis Knauert, 
Teny McCue, Trish Merrithew, Madeline Meuseri 
and Bea Schwanda. 

NNADAP staff included Rena Halfe, Gayle Fox, 
Lois Loyer, Rodney Sinclair, and Normie Trottier. 

This is the first time that the program has been run 
in Alberta, and it will be formally evaluated, to 
assess how well the training goals and objectives 
have been met. 

Comments from the graduates, as to what they 
learned, and how they plan to utilize their training, 
are contained in a separate article on Page 2. 


Lawrence Thom (Sampson), Larry Whiskeyjack 
(Saddle Lake), Allen Wolf Tail (Blood), Sheldon 
Young Pine (Blood). 

The banquet began with an opening prayer, by 


Letter to the Editor 


Sesviclau* 


{fallen^ 



Cold December Morning by Jim Logan 


Featuring 
Whitehorse Artist 
Jim Logan 


479-8502 9724-111 Avenue 


Will Natives Lose 
Under Free Trade? 



THE LITE HOUSE & 
CLASSIC FRAMES 


Free trade with the United States, could likely 
crush any hopes the native people had of economic 
equality with the rest of Canada. One of the few 
programs that could have had a decent effect (The 
Native Economic Development Program), may be 
slashed. The reason for this is that any program that 
help native in any way economically could be 
called a subsidy. The definition of what a subsidy is, 
and isn't, will be discussed by Canadian and Ameri¬ 
can negotiators in the next couple of years. 

The Native Economic Development Program 
(NEDP) was set up to help native people start up 
businesses. Last year in Alberta, the fund provided 
more than 6.2 million dollars to 11 native-owned 
businesses and development projects. The sums 
ranged from $90,000 for a weaving business to $2.5 
million for a housing manufacturer. The program 
was approved by cabinet in 1983, and up to March 
of 1988, $37.8 million had been allocated to 
Albertan natives. 

The extreme poverty that exists on many reserves 
will not be broken unless programs like the NEDP 
continue. Unlike welfare, the NEDP is a program 
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that will help natives in the long run. What these 
programs will do in the long run, if they continue, 
is develop some amount of economic independence 
from the government. Add these programs to ones 
that are open to the general public, like the YMCA 
youth business program, which uses business lead¬ 
ers to help young people learn how to set up a 
successful business and provides incentives such as 
cheap office or building space, and you will acquire 
a skilled population earning a respectable wage. 

Bargaining with the Canadian government over 
land, mineral rights, and self government would be 
easier, for the native people, if they could demon¬ 
strate economic management skills. It is ironic that 
one way to gain this knowledge and independence 
would be by using a Canadian federal program. It 
should be obvious by now, that bargaining from 
poverty and welfare is bargaining without power. 

To be poor and free is not the answer. Third 
World Nations know this to be true. They may have 
resources, but it is economic skill in dealing with 
"Big Business" and nations that really determines 
the freedom of the people. To have true independ¬ 
ence a culture must have economic independence. 

However, if under the free trade deal, programs 
like the NEDP are called subsidies, they will be 
dropped, and you can bet that the government of 
Canada will do nothing to replace them. So it is up 
to the native population to protect programs that are 
of benefit, and make sure that the government 
knows that they can't buckle under to American 
negotiators in defining what a subsidy is. 

Rob Stokes 


Special Thanks to those NATIVE ARTISTS 

Who Donated Their Work for the 

wituijtSF Robe Lunc h Program Art Sale 
WITH SPECIAL THANKS TO BRIAN CLARK 
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A Tribute to Elders 


The Preservation of Culture 


Our Native Elders 


When one stops to think about Elders the first 
word which comes to mind is respect. 

The Elders are a resource, a reservoir of culture, 
to be utilized for their wisdom regarding things to 
come and for the preservation of traditional ways. 

We at the Alberta Native News salute our Native 
Elders and we dedicate this portion of the newspa¬ 
per as a tribute to their efforts and contributions to 
the preservation of a distinct Native culture. 

The selections which follow are reprinted cour¬ 
tesy of the Saskatchewan Indian Cultural College. 



VICTOR STARR STARBLANKET RESERVE 


White people came to this country with a Bible in 
one hand and fire-water in the other, calling us 
'pagans'. We Indians don't have a Bible; our Bible 
is Creation - the world and nature, and after all, the 
Indians knew God before the white man came. 

I went to school when I was ten years old, and 
stayed until I was eighteen. When I tried to learn 
about the Indians, nothing good was said, just that 
they were murderers, thieves - they were no good. 
That got me! I knew I was an Indian by the colour 
of my skin, but I knew nothing of my legal status or 
the treaties or the Indian Act. I was timid and afraid 
to talk for myself; I was easily influenced by the 
white man. I did whatever he said until I got to know 
these old people. I started learning from there on, 
learning about the treaties and the Indian Act. This 
is where my education came from. I'm really thank¬ 
ful I learned to respect my elders. I learned so much 
from them and I'm still trying to learn the way my 
grandparents taught me. 


In tribute to Native Elders 
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ELIZABETH OGLE WOOD MOUNTAIN RESERVE 

My parents were Sioux. They came here from 
South Dakota with the Sitting Bull tribe. There 
aren't many of us left now. Both my mother and my 
grandmother taught me and lectured me. We girls 
were lectured more than the boys. They told us 
what was good and what was bad; to respect elders 
and never make fun of them, and not to leant any¬ 
thing bad. My mother always prayed before we ate. 
She taught me how to bead, quilt and cook when I 
was eight or nine years old. 

Indians are different. The white man saves his 
money and puts it away - that's their life; they like 
to pass it on. But my way, the Indian way, is when 
somebody comes, you feed them. 



MABEL WHITE STAR PIAFOT RESERVE 


We used to get lectures from my father. He'd tell 
us not to go close to a tent or a house because we 
might see something nice that we would want to 
steal. There were eight of us in our family. We were 
very poor and I had to wear moccasins made out of 
a grey blanket. We listened to what we were told. I 
lecture my grandchildren a lot. 

My father's name was Crow Buffalo, Ka Ka Ki 
Wi Moo Stoos. My mother was O Ni Pa Taow. I 
hold onto my relationships. The young generation 
should do this in the future. 


Greetings to All our Native Friends 
and Elders - from Joe Stannard of 

JMS 

INVESTMENTS LTD. 

M free 
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I 

EDWARD FOX SWEET GRASS RESERVE 

Whenever an Indian is going to speak, he prays to 
the Creator for guidance first. He must also face 
directly southward, as I am doing. 

I want to tell you of things 150 years ago. Every¬ 
body, even the old ladies, would pray outside every 
morning, and sometimes do a little singing. Back 
then, elders had very little sicknesses. People say 
this was because of the food they ate. The hunters 
would go out and kill the buffalo, then immediately 
slit the throat of the animal and drain some blood 
out of it. This was what gave a person life. The 
frozen food we buy today cannot do this. When an 
animal is killed in the hunt, some of the life within 
it is passed on to us, to help us live. 

The young people today are smart because they 
have more education, but they don't know much 
about our Indian culture. This is where our elders 
are more knowledgeable. I will never let my culture 
go! I have fear for our young people. I hope they 
have sense enough to seek spiritual guidance from 
the elders. 


Saluting All Native Elders 
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It's a Beautiful Way of Life 


by Janet Hanoski (White Dove) 

For Sacred Walking Elk Woman, (or Jackie Fid¬ 
dler), the road to becoming a Medicine Woman 
was not an easy one, but the journey has been one 
of deep joy and satisfaction. 

Alberta Native News talked with her on January 
9,1989, and this is her story. 

"How did you become a Medicine Woman, 
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"I wasn't raised with it. Itcame about afterl'd been 
following this way about thirteen years and only 
because I was hurt very badly by the culture. I 
experienced a lot of pain, a lot of hurt., it has taken 
me twelve years to get well. I always thought that I 
would complete my doctorings and go on with a 
normal life like everybody else but it didn t work 
out that way. I ended up receiving a pipe over a year 

^'Many times I had tried turning away from the 
Native culture, wanting to make plans of my own 
and have my own dreams, but when you receive a 
pipe your life is no longer your own. The Creator 
takes over and that's the way it has been since over 
a year ago. I don't plan my life any more... people 
come to me from all over. 

"I learned from other Pipe Carriers, Medicine 
Women, men - they taught me a lot of things - how 
to pick the Sweetgrass, how to use the Sage, how to 
use the different medicines and I used to help do the 
doctorings before I received my pipe and people 
would come to me then for help, with tobacco and 
print. What I would do was the best I knew how and 
over the years I've found that it's not our own gift. 
It's the Creator's gift. 

"To be a medicine person, a Pipe-Carrier, is a 
God-given gift and I always like to pray on that, that 
I never abuse that in any way because when I'm 
doing Doctorings, when I'm doing workshops, when 
I'm doing Sweats, whenever I'm doing anything 
with the culture, it's His power. Something comes 
through me, another source far greater than me that 
does the work." 

"What is required before one can become a 
Medicine Woman?" 

"A lot of us that have acquired a pipe had to earn 
it and by earning it that comes along with a lot of 
pain, a lot of hurt. 

"We earn different things. It has taken me many 
years, and many times I used to cry in frustration 
and say, 'Why me? Why do I have to be the one to 
do these things? I just want to be a human being like 
everybody else and live my life.' I grew up that way 
and now I have to offer to the Creator, (for giving 
me back my life), sacrifices. So through that, I've 
done fastings and a Sundance and they're all very 

"It's a beautiful way of life... once you have your 
Guides and Spirits to help you, there's nothing that 
they won't do for you. They protect you, they watch 
over you and you never take advantage of that. You 
always put food out for them, you treat them with 
the highest respect. As time goes on, if you become 
strong with your pipe and doing work for the 
Creator, you become a part of the Spirits, you see 
them. They let you know they're around. You de¬ 
velop your senses, but you have to work hard and 
you have to earn it and it's not easy. There's a lot of 
pain and suffering that going along with it. For 



example, I’ve found that fasting helps to strengthen 
you in mind, body and spirit because it seems we 
have a lot of fears. On my first fast I was never so 
terrified. I thought, 'God, when will this night end?’ 
A lot of it was fears of self. We develop these fears 
and we don't know how to let go of them. Fasting 
helped me overcome many of these fears." 

"Is it common for Indian women to become 
Medicine Women?" 

"Apparently there are very few Pipe-Carriers. I 
don't know why. Many years ago women were the 
Council, women were the ones that madelfre deci¬ 
sions. Originally, the keeper of the Sundance when 
it was created thousands and hundreds of years ago, 
was a woman. Gradually, the men started taking 
over the process. 

"I think that women are equal. I think that as 
women and men, we both have a woman and man 
within ourselves, but how to use that balance and 
learn to tap into and know yourself and be guided in 
those ways is very important. It requires a lot of 
self-discipline." 

"What have you seen in terms of the relationship 
between Native and non-Native people - are there 
areas in which it needs to grow or not, and how do 
you feel about it?" ' ; 

"I would like to see our people come together, to 
work together as a unit. I see a lot of power struggles, 
I see a lot of fighting amongst each other and they're 
hurting themselves. Theyre hurting what they wait¬ 
ing for, instead of working together. They're won¬ 
dering why government is treating them the way 
they do. Well, government is right in their glory 
because the Native people are fighting among them- 
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[ selves and they want to keep it that way. Until 
! .Native people realize that the only force and the 
only change is the Creator and start living with the 
Creator, with the culture, then only will they be 
/ united. There are so many otherraces,... forthem to 
all get together to talk as brother and sister, as 
‘ human being to human being, (without 'Well, you're 

a Sioux and you're a Cree - we don't get along so 
stay out of my territory), and put those prejudices 
aside, that's what I'd like to see. You don't necessar¬ 
ily have to like somebody to respect what they have 

or what they do. 

» 'Some of our Elders have experienced being in 
white people's homes where they were physically, 
spiritually and mentally abused - not allowed to use 
their culture. So a lot of that stays with them and 
they don't forget it, but the time has come now to 
j forgive and forget and let go of that. We have to 
share that knowledge, we have to share the Pipe, we 
have to teach the culture. We cannot be selfish with 
it." . ■ 

"That certainly puts you in a unique position for 
fostering that kind of unity and healing. It seems 
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P^ one say, 'I heard that you can help me in this 

"Doyou hove any aspirations or dreams that you 
have yet to see fulfilled? " 

I guess what I would like to see is a unity with all 
races and I believe in my heart that it will happen... 
I believe that one day all of the Pipes are going to 


come together. We're going to have to be strong 
because there's going to be a lot of things happening 
to Mother Earth and we have to come together as a 
people, as a unity and not look at whose race is what 
and who's got what or why. We have to use each 
other, we have to learn from each other, we have to 
help each other to develop, to grow." 
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Profile of an Elder 



white girl of 5 years of age packed her bags and 
moved to the medicine woman's Lodge next door. 
And that is how Mrs. Mary Russel, Grandmother, 
informally adopted the little girl apprentice/assis¬ 
tant who followed her on her rounds of gathering 
herbs and delivering babies. 

Today that runaway, Noweta Morie, is acolourt ul, 
smiling, well-groomed woman who is now herself 
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"Kookum" to many families. She is accepted as an 
elder in many Native communities and her life is an 
elder's life of service to her extended family and 
community. 

The van she drives is used to pack camping 
equipment for a Sweat Lodge or poles for her tipis. 
It’s used to drive a stranded adopted daughter and 
her family to Fort McMurray, to carry groceries to 
a family that's in a 'tight spot' or clothing to another. 

Her home is sanctuary to many elder/medicine 
people who visit Edmonton. There she also coun¬ 
sels, patiendy and without condemnation, the many 
young people who come to her. "You see," she says 
"Grandfathers and Grandmothers are called upon 
for assistance in many ceremonies as in the Native 
Sweats. And I bring assistance into the physical by 
being in contact with the Spirits." 

That’s because Noweta is a well-known psychic 
and medium. She is also a Minister of the Universal 
Life Church of California and a dynamic lecturer 
who's come out of semi-retirement to speak in 
public again. The three talks she gave in January (at 
the Ark book store in South Edmonton) were on 
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Shamanism, Numerology and U.F.O.’s. 

Looking back on her life, Noweta is proud to see 
that full circle has happened in the Native commu¬ 
nity. "The Native language, culture and people are 
finally being accepted and honoured," she says. 

To young people she wishes to say this about the 
old ways: 

"No ceremony, conference, travel or undertaking 
was ever considered without the blessing of the 
pipe. This dedication and obedience to universal 
laws must be kept alive and to this end... pursue 
your spiritual birthright, exercise patience and tol¬ 
erance and a sense of humour until such time as the 
rest of the world understands this. Through good 
clean sport and devout faith one can paddle his/her 
own canoe with an inner security." 

Mrs. Morie has continued to follow and teach the 
holistic, natural way of health she first learned from 
'Grandmother' Russel. She has researched herbs 
and taught their uses across Canada. She comments 
that it is harder to find pure herbs as planes are 
spraying further and further North. She also finds 
that the advent of "modem technology' with its pre¬ 
servatives, salt and sugar (in food) is taking its toll 
with diabetes infiltrating the Native community the 
way smallpox and T.B. did in the past. 

A member of the Mother Earth Society of Ed¬ 
monton, she wishes more people were aware that 
Grandmother Earth needs to be actively supported 
and preserved for future generations. 

"I'm still learning," she says. 

And working and speaking and helping. 

Thank you Noweta. 
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Lubicon Talks Break Down 


by Bryan Brochu 

After 8 weeks of negotiations the Lubicon have 
broken off talks with the federal government. 

On January 24, the Lubicon, obviously frustrated 
with what the federal government was offering, left 
the bargaining table in Ottawa to return to Little 
Buffalo and plot their next move. 

The Band rejected the federal government's offer 
which included a 95 square mile reserve, a $34 
million building program, and $10 million in capi¬ 
tal for economic development. 

The Lubicon were hoping for $52 million for 
community development and $31 million for eco¬ 
nomic development. 

The major area of contention is over the issue of 
financial compensation. The Lubicon want com¬ 
pensation, "... which could add up to $100 million," 
according to Band adviser Fred Lennarson, for the 
loss of the traditional Lubicon way of life and for 
lost oil and gas revenues. 

Instead of this cash compensation the federal 
government is offering "a $10 million Special 
Development Plan to assist the band in its transition 
from a traditional hunting and trapping society." 
This plan is made up of $5 million in "seed capital," 
$400,000 to establish a "training trust," $1 million 
for band staff support, and $4 million for specific 
Band business. 

The $34 million social development offer in¬ 
cludes, "133 homes, a kindergarten-to-Grade 12 
school, band offices, community hall, firehall, and 
medical centre." 

Bill McKnight, Minister of Indian and Northern 




Human Rights 

Award Wi nn er 



Affairs, stated "This offer is fair to the Lubicon 
people because it allows them to reach their social 
and economic goals. It is fair to other Native groups 
because it is consistent with the principles with 
other recent settlements. And it is fair to the tax¬ 
payer because it meets Canada's legal and social 
obligations to the Band." 

Presently, the Lubicon are on the verge of asking 
Premier Don Getty to mediate any further negotia¬ 
tions between the Lubicon Band and federal gov¬ 
ernment. 
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Legends 


of Napi in the Winter Time 


by William Singer III 

Contributed by Ninastako Centre. 

Winter, my favourite time of the year, the cold 
crisp air and a blanket of snow covers mother earth, 
waiting to awaken in the spring. 

During this time, the elders would tell the young¬ 
sters of times past, and especially of Napi... in the 


The tipis were set up at the edge of the river. There 
was no snow, but the ice was frozen where Napi was 
skating. The women folk were watching him from 


Today there are people who like to show off just 
like Napi did. This was Napi's way of life. 

Everyone started to come and crowd around Napi. 
He started to sing again. Napi was told from this 
person who gave him this gift or power, not to sing 
the song more than four times. But Napi is so daring 
he would always contradict what he was told. 

He kept singing, three times, it finally got to four 
times. He was told, don't sing more than four or you 


won't get anymore food. When Napi sang four 
times nothing came out, instead the ice broke and he 
fell in. Napi was really scared. The people helped 
him, they pulled him out of the water. Napi was a 
pitiful sight, he was soaking wet. So the people took 
him home with them to dry him up. Someone said 
it would be best to rub Napi with ointment and 
warm him up. Napi just about froze. 



the hill side, when Napi saw them. He started to 
show off. He asked them (the women) if they were 
hungry. They said they were starving, that Napi 
should hunt for them. Napi said "I will sing, just 
look over there." He (Napi) started to sing. From out 
of the ice, livers, kidneys, stomachs, and different 
kinds of animal insides were coming out. The 
women were very excited as they were grabbing for 
their feast. Then they (the women) shouted to the 
other people to come on over. Napi is magical, he's 
getting us some food. 

Napi hadn't eaten yet. He thought, well I'll eat 
somthing later on. He was too busy showing off. 
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by Bryan Brochu 

Delays in the court system often cause so much 
stress among Native women that they will enter 
guilty pleas even when they are innocent 

According to Maiy Roullette, correctional serv¬ 
ices worker for Native Women in Manitoba, the 
pressures created by the fear of mother and child 
separation are so great it is not uncommon for guilty 
pleas being entered to shorten the separation pe¬ 
riod. 

The problem stems from the fact that many women 
are incarcerated, often for several weeks, prior to 
entering their plea. 

Since the majority of these Native Women are 
single parents, with little outside support, it is 
imperative they remain with their child. 

Often, Native Women who are incarcerated will 
have their child placed in a foster home by social 
services during the incarceration period. 

This information emerged from a Native Justice 
Inquiry formed to investigate the legal systems' 
treatment of Manitoba's Natives. 

60-70% of Manitoba's female prison population 
is Native, while the Native population percentage 
for ii. province is 14%. 
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Eat and Enjoy 

hv Louise Sandy * V 


by Louise Sandy 
I've been dropping: 


often when she is having a snack. Minaka's not only 
a diabetic who literally "eats to live" but she's also 
a good, old-fashioned, "down-home' cook. So of 
course I get to sample and taste whatever's on the 
table and when she's made too much (sometimes on 
purpose I think) she sends me home with a 'care 
package'. 

Many of our conversations centre on food and 
recipes. I’ve been coaxing her to share her wonder¬ 
ful recipes for a long time. Finally she's decided to 
do so and I have the privilege of presenting 
her most simple and oldest recipes. 


my neighbour for years, meals reI Y on the celery and tomatoes for salt 


flavouring.Intheolddays,Mirakasays, thecoltsfoot 

herb was used for that purpose. 


Scottish Mince 

1 lb. minced meat (beef or pork) 

2-3 potatoes 
1 - 2 big onions 

1/2 tsp. salt and a pinch of pepper 
Boil meat in enough water to cover, 15-20 mins. 
Cool, skim off fat and keep the broth with the 
meat. 


Does this sound like your basic Hamburger Soup 
recipe? It should because it is. Here is the modern 
version of Scottish Mince. 

Hamburger Soup 
1 lb. minced hamburger 
2-3 potatoes 
1 - 2 cooking onions 
Salt and pepper to taste, plus 
2-3 carrots 
chopped tops of celery 
1 can tomato soup or tomatoes, and 
6 tablespoons barley, cooked separately so as not 
to absorb all the broth; add to the soup at the end of 
cooking time. 

Optional seasoning: 1 bay leaf 

1/2 tsp. parsley 
1/4 tsp. thyme 

For a better colour brown the hamburger in a hot 
pan (without adding fat) with the onions. When all 
is cooked drain off the liquid which is mostly fat. 
Now cover with water and add the chopped vege¬ 
tables. 

Cooking time: 45 minutes to 2 hours. 

The longer it cooks the better it tastes, and the 
more water you have to add. 

Hint: My grandmother says when adding water to 
any dish that is already begun, add boiled water. 
Why? Because even cold, boiled water blends bet¬ 
ter and the flavour is not lost, resulting in that 
"watery" taste some soups have. 

The ladies I know who must reduce salt in their 


Here's something to go with a nice, hot stoup 
(when you can't tell if it's stew or soup) on a cold 
winter's day. 

Minaka's Quick Coffee-Can Bread 

• Preheat oven 350° 

• Grease one large coffee can or two small coffee 
cans (filled only 3/4 full) or if you insist grease a 

0 f loaf pan but reduce cooking time to 1 hour. Bonus: 
This bread, besides being delicious and excellent in 
sandwiches is a good source of extra fibre. And 
there are two versions, plain and fancy. 
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Plain 

3 cups flour 

2 cups dry rolled oats 

1-1/2 cups milk (or water and powdered milk) 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

2 tablespoons sugar, brown or white, or honey 
Fanc y 3 cups flour 

1 cup wheatgerm 

1 cup wholewheat flour 
1-3/4 cups milk 

2 tablespoons sweetener 

Mix dry ingredients first. Add milk (sometimes I 
would use just plain water, but Minaka insists it 
doesn't 'rise' the same) and sugar. 

Pour into coffee can/s or pan. 

Bake 1-1/2 hours. The bread is cooked when it 
springs back when lightly touched or a knife comes 
out clean. 

Let sit 5-10 minutes after it comes out of the oven 
before tipping it out. 

And, as Minaka says: "Eat and Enjoy" 
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Dene Students 
Plan for 
Arizona Trip 

A group of Native students from the Fairview 
College, Northern Region, are planning for a trip 
of a lifetime to visit the Navajo Indian reservation 
in Shiprock, New Mexico, at the end of March. 

Co-ordinator Doreen Chow has been in regular 
communication with Mr. Hubert Benaily, a Direc¬ 
tor with the Navajo Community College. The Dene 
students at their school are eagerly anticipating the 
arrival of their Dene 'cousins' from the north and 
are preparing evenings of cultural entertainment. 
As well, the students are expected to attend some of 
the classes at the college. 

Ms. Chow notes that the students are still far short 
of realizing theirobjectiveof raising the $ 15,000.00 
necessary to complete the trip, and is appealing to 
readers for donations. 

If you would like to donate to this very worth¬ 
while project, or know of someone who would be 
willing to help, then please contact Doreen Chow at 
the college. 

Fairview College Board of Directors heartily 
endorses the project and is donating the use of their 
25-passenger bus for the 9-day trip. 

Students from the Assumption campus have been 
working hard to raise the necessary funds. Since 
last October their efforts have included raffles, 
dances, bingos, bottle drives and bake sales. Local 
people also, have been giving a lot of support to the 
fundraising acuvities. Not only at the reserve level 
but from the business community as well. To date, 
they have received donations from local media, the 
hospitality industry and local businesses. 
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Will Getty Get 

By Bryan Brochu 

Of all the overt and heavy handed pre-elec¬ 
tion bribes Premier Don Getty has subjected the 
Alberta taxpayer to his latest is one of the most 
insulting. 

Forget about his sudden decision to increase 
funding to provincial education coffers-reversing 
a three year cost cutting trend. Forget about 
Getty’s millions of dollars (I forget exactly HOW 
much) earmarked to be spent on improving Al¬ 
berta families by building community centres (all 
you budding rural guerillas prepare your spray 
cans and most creative vulgar words). And you 
can certainly forget about Getty’s sudden (some 
say shocking), actually spasmodic, agreement with 
the Lubicon. 

Forget all of the above and just think of 
Getty’s support for the Triple E Senate. Now 
while I agree that our Senators should be elected 


Away With It? 

to prevent federal patronage appointments the 
other major problem identified by Senate reform¬ 
ers, unequal distribution of Senate seats, will never 
be remedied. 

Proponents of the Triple E plan advocate 6 
Senators per province. But why should Ontario 
and Quebec, who have 24 Senators each, while 
Alberta has 6, relinquish their numerical domina¬ 
tion of the Senate because Alberta and the West 
think it is fair? 

The odds of Ontario and Quebec complying 
with the Triple E model are about as great as the 
chances of Peter Pocklington establishing a legal 
defense fund for gay welfare cheats. 

So once again dear readers, we, the loyal 
taxpayers of Alberta, are being duped. And since 
no one seems prepared to do anything about it 
you can just forget about that too. 



First Graduates from U of As 
School of Native Studies 


by Brian Savage 

1989 will see the first graduates from the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta's four-year Bachelor of Arts in 
Native Studies program. 

Initial enrollment in the first year, 1986-87, total¬ 
led only 40 students. By the next year this number 
had tripled. 

Program instructors included people like the 
recently elected Member of Parliament Wilton 
Littlechild, and acclaimed Native artist Jane Ash- 
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Poitras. 

Core issues of the program centre on cultural anc 
political concerns, including land claims, self- 
government for Indians, Metis and Inuit, and the 
preservation of Native languages. 

Graduates can look to further their education ir 
graduate or professional programs, or look fot 
employment on Native organizations, such as Metis 
Settlement Councils or Indian Band councils. 

The Indian Association of Alberta first put for¬ 
ward the idea of a Native Studies program to the 
University Senate Committee in 1972. Six years 
later, the University's General Faculties Council 
struck a Standing Committee on Native Studies to 
gather background information and input from the 
Native community and university faculty. It was 
th 'ii 9 0mmittee < after years of research, which 
called for a highly ambitious Native Studies pro¬ 
gram. In 1984 approval was given by the University 
to establish a School of Native Studies with a four- 
year Bachelor of Arts degree. 

According to a university statement the two themes 
ot the program will be the study of native "knowl¬ 
edge systems, including language, cultures and 
philosophies," and "research excellence" while 
ocusing on the "most vital issues," for natives 
ay - land, language and self-government." 
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Focus on Self Government 


By Ken Ramgoolam 


Survival of the First Nations 


Editor's Note: The following is PART n of a 
series on Self-Government 

Ken Ramgoolam has been involved in Indian De¬ 
velopment on several reserves across Canada over 
the past 20 years as a researcher, school principal, 
teacher, consultant, and educator. He has recently 
completed a report on Self-Government for the 
fourteen Carrier/Sekani Bands as their research 

co-ordinator. 

The assimilation of ment through the Bands 
treaty and status Indians were able to transfer 
into White society has programs with inade- 
been the goal of the quate funds, training and 
Department of Indian facilities under the 
Affairs since 1969 on the guidelines and retric- 
introducdon of the White tions laid down by Ot- 
Paper. The rejection of tawa in the hope that 
this Paper and the sub- Bands, by pressure, 
stitutionofitbytheRed false promises, or the 
Paper of the Chiefs of desire for local control 
First Nations in 19691ed would commit them- 
the Department to selves to agreements that 
change its policy of as- would terminate their 
similation and integra- Treaty rights after a few 
tion of Indians tempo- years. The larger Indian 
rarily in view of the organizations were 
vociferous opposition aware of this risk of the 
and protest of the united termination of their 
First Nations of Canada, rights and the transfer of 
The Department post- programs to Provincial 
poned its plan to transfer Governments when 
programs and services Bands' funds are de- 
from Federal to Provin- pleted; and so they were 
cial responsibility to bypassed or circum- 
avoid vehement con- vented by officials of 
frontation with the grow- Indian Affairs. The fact 
ing aggression and ob- that the Provincial and 
jections from powerful National organizations 
national and provincial were pursuing Indian 
organizations, strongly self-government by 
opposed to Provincial seeking its entrenchment 
take-over of programs, in the Canadian consitu- 
The Department now tion was in conflict with 
started a "divide andrule theDepartment'splan for 
policy" by dealing with the eventual transfer of 
Bands directly or with all programs and serv- 
Tribal Councils instead ices from Federal to 
of with their Provincial Provincial respon- 
orFederal organizations, sibility on termination of 
In this way the Depart- anyFirstNation'sTreaty 


rights. Their White Pa¬ 
per goal to do this was 
never really scrapped 
and so the Department 
of Indian Affairs, during 
the recent past, has been 
transferring a watered- 
down, limited-type of 
self-government to 
Bands without provision 
of the necessary training 
and funding for a suc¬ 
cessful transfer and op¬ 
eration of its transferred 
programs. 

Today, due to the ex¬ 
orbitant cut-backs in 
Bands' budgets, it would 
only be a matter of time 
before some Bands be¬ 
gin to feel the heat and 
realise that all that glit¬ 
ters is not gold. 

The transfer of pro¬ 
grams and services to 
Provincial administra¬ 
tion and services must 
be stopped as this would 
mean the migration of 
parents to the cities to 
obtain employment or 
Social Assistance. 

The children of these 
Native parents will also 
be forced to send their 
children to schools out¬ 
side their Reserves, 
thereby in the process 
cutting them off from 
their native environ¬ 
ment, culture and way of 
life. Theresulting aliena¬ 
tion from their natural 
birthplace and influence 
of their ancestral heri¬ 
tage and cultural 
strengths, usually passed 
on by their elders and 
grandparents, will de¬ 
prive them of an identity 


and instill a lack of con¬ 
fidence and weakness in 
their personalities that 
will make it difficult for 
them to cope and excel 
in the White man's 
world. This is so because 
it is impossible to edu¬ 
cate any child effectively 
and creatively outside 
the circle of the culture, 
language and commu¬ 
nity in which he was 
bom. They may attain 
an academic University 
education according to 
the White man's standard 


but indigenous and cul¬ 
tural alienation will be a 
handicap. 

If Indian Bands accept 
the cutbacks in funding 
with the same restric¬ 
tions, policies, proce¬ 
dures and guidelines that 
Indian affairs has im¬ 
posed on them, the exo¬ 
dus and migration of 
their Band members to 
the cities, when funds ran 
out, will result in the 
similar cultural depriva¬ 
tion as found in the resi¬ 
dential schools of the 


past. Indians in their re¬ 
location to another cul¬ 
ture will have no choice 
but to adopt the ways, 
conventions, life-style 
and customs of the city, 
leading to the assimila¬ 
tion of their children and 
themselves eventually 
over a period of years. 
What's wrong with this? 
These Indian migrants 
will be second class citi¬ 
zens who will suffer the 
slavery of assimilation. 

Continued overleaf 



FITZ-SMITH NATIVE BAND 

BAND MANAGER POSITION 

• As the Band Manager you'll be responsible for the management of all the 
Band responsibilities, and the supervison of staff. 

• You’ll work under the direction of the Chief and Council. 

• Duties involved are: 

- Accounting, such as budgeting; 

- Monthly financial statements; 

- Payroll; 

- Dealing with the public and various funding agencies; 

- Attending meetings; 

- Proposal writing; 

- Supervising staff of 2 or 3 people. 

Diploma in Business Administration or proven managerial skills is required. 

Salary is negotiable. 

Closing date: February 24,1989. 

A PPly to: Chief Henry Beaver, or Chief Jerry Paulette 

FITZ-SMITH NATIVE BAND 

-jgj960, Fort-Smith. N.W.T. XOE 0P0 Phone: 872-2986 


HOBBEMA VOLLEYBALL 
ASSOCIATION 

presents 

FIRST ANNUAL MENS & LADIES 
VOLLEYBALL TOURNAMENT 

March 4 and 5* 

Howard Buffalo Memorial Centre 
Hobbema 

Entry Fee: $200 per team 
First 8 teams accepted 


DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES MARCH 2 


AWARDS 
A ALL STARS 
A MOST VALUABLE 
PLAYER 
A SETTER 
A SPIKER 


For more information contact- 
Cyndie Swampy at 585-3793, Local 168 
or 

Parnelli Cutknife at 585-3012 or 585-3016 
—HVA will not be responsible for any loss or injury— 
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What Can the Indian 
First Nations Do About This? 



A Career Opportunities 


for Native 
Professionals 


I 


LOT OF FUNDS WILL 

TRADITIONAL SYS¬ 
TEM AS ELDERS 
WILL REPLACE CON¬ 
SULTANTS AND 
PRESENTTEACHERS 
OF LANGUAGE; HIS¬ 
TORY, ARTS & 
CRAFTS & CULTURE 


THEREBY CUTTING 
DOWN ON THE 
NUMBER OF TEACH¬ 
ERS PRESENTLY 
>ED. Such an edu- 
would be an ex¬ 
addition to the 
lie knowledge of 
the White society and 
would prevent the as¬ 
similation of Indian chil¬ 
dren in the school sys¬ 
tem, and save them from 
extermination as Indians 
of the First Nations in 



Finally, all First Na¬ 
tions should form a 
united front with their 


include their language 
and culture as well as the 
right to Indian self-gov¬ 
ernment for the manage¬ 
ment and control of these 
rights as appropriate to 
their needs and way of 


life. 


In the interim, any 
Bands taking over pro¬ 
grams and services from 
the Federal or Provincial 
Government should 
makedamsurethat there 
is no termination clause 
to transfer the programs 
from Federal to Provin¬ 
cial control. 

Such action would 
wipe away any danger of 
termination, assimilation 
or extermination and 
pave the way for the 
survival of the first na- 

Ken Ramgoolam 
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Canada 
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PUBLIC FORUM FOCUSES ON ARCTIC ISSUES 

by Bryan Brochu _ cnn™.,.. , ... 


5,000) that drew national and world full time staff." 
wi e., For more information regarding the upcoming 

tormed for the specific purpose Inquiry you can contact the True North Strong & 


by Bryan Brochu _| ^ 

The preservation and survival of our northern widTaTendon' 

potential strategic value while on the other hand ““ " 

there are those who are concerned for the social and 
ecological impacts of such demands. 

TheTrue North Strong* Free Inquiry Society, an 
Edmonton-based non-profit organization, is con¬ 
cerned with these issues and is currently organizing 
a public forum into issues facing circumpolar na- 

As Connie Morley, spokesperson for the Society 
explains, "The Inquiry we are holding on March 18 
and 19 is exactly what the name implies, an inquiry. 

We are not trying to act just as a peace group, 
academic group, or political lobbyists. We try to 
draw them all together. We will be hosting a variety 
of eminent officials from circumpolar nations to 
speak on a wide variety of Arctic issues." 

Some of the more distinguished scheduled guest 
speakers (at press time) are notedjoumalist G Wynne 
Dyer, Mary Simon (President of the Inuit Circum¬ 
polar Conference), and the Hon. Thomas R. Berger 
(Commissioner of the McKenzie Valley Pipeline 
Inquiry). 

In addition there will be speakers from the 
U.S.S.R., Finland, Norway and the U.S. 

While political concerns such as disarmament, 
economic development, and sovereignty will cer¬ 
tainly be discussed in detail, human rights and 
ecological concerns will also be focussed upon. 

As Morley points out, "We will have representa¬ 
tives from Greenpeace to voice environmental 
concerns; you can expect Mary Simon to discuss 
Native human rights issues; and an ex-U.S. subma¬ 
rine captain will discuss the U.S. perspective. We 
are an apolitical, non-partisan organization and 
hopefully this Inquiry reflects that." 

The format of the Inquiry will see each speaker 
questioned by the 3 media panelists. The audience 
also will be given the opportunity to ask questions 
and discuss issues. 

The first True North Strong & Free Inquiry was 
held in Edmonton in 1986. A vastly successful 
event (expected to draw 500 people - it actually 



Building a 


better workplace 


for Albertans 


We salute the Native Artists 
and Encourage 
Continued Success to All!! 

L&R 
Chalifoux 
Water Hauling 


Mr. ‘L’ and ‘R’ 
wants you to 
phone today! 

CALL 


767-3740 


24 Hours 

Atikameg, Alberta 


• Trucking • Water Hauling 
* Oilfield Work 


One of the most important laws to protect employees in provincially regulated 
industries is the Employment Standards Code. It protects employees by ensuring 
their pay and entitlements are at least equal to the legal minimums. In today's 
dynamic work world it's important for employment standards to keep in step with 
changing conditions. That's why the minimum standards were changed on 
November 1,1988: • to enhance existing standards • to provide new benefits 
• to establish new levels of protection for employees. 

The new Employment Standards Code means a better workplace 
for Albertans. Some changes which could affect you are: 

• Maternity and Adoption Leave 
• Increased Paid Vacation 
• Greater Flexibility in Hours of Work 
• A Rest Period after Five Consecutive Hours of Work 

• Enhanced Employee Protection 

• Extended Notice of Termination 

The Code also includes standards for employee wages, overtime, 
general holidays, and the employment of adolescents, 
young persons, farm workers and domestic employees. 

For further information on how the new Code may affect you, please contact the 
Employment Standards Branch in your area: 

Calgary Edmonton Grande Prairie Lethbridge 
297-4339 427-3731 538-5253 381-5447 

Medicine Hat Red Deer St. Paul 

529-3524 340-5153 645-6360 

(To call toll-free consult your telephone directory under Government of Alberta) 

/Liberia 


Standards Code 
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ELECTED SENATOR FROM AUBERTA 
SOON TO BE A REALITY 


Moore is optimistic may be long and ardu- 
about the future of ous as some provinces 
Senate reform he rec- will be reluctant to 
ognizes that the battle agree. 


By Bryan Brochu 

Under the guid¬ 
ance of the Triple E 
Senate model the Al¬ 
berta government 
hopes to be the first 
province in the history 
of Canada to send an 
elected Senator to the 
Canadian Senate. 

As a major sup¬ 
porter of Senate refonn 
Premier Don Getty has 
indicated that lie would 
“prefer” to see ena¬ 
bling legislation, to 
clear the way for a 
Senate election, before 


a provincial election is 

Getty’s support 
for a Triple E Senate 
stems from the per¬ 
ceived unfairness of 
the present Senate sys- 

Proponents of the 
Triple E model cite the 
current Senate appoint¬ 
ments as tools of pa¬ 
tronage and that sena¬ 
tors are virtually ap¬ 
pointed for life since 
they are not required 
to retire until age 75 as 
the major flaws in the 


Saluting Native Artists 

WESTANK-WILLOCK 


TRANSPORT 
STORAGE EQUIPMENT 

ALL-CANADIAN QUALITY PRODUCTS 

10498 - 17 St. Phone:467-8891 

Edmonton, Alberta fax-. 467 -0950 






current system. 

The Triple E 
model stands for an 
effective, equal, and 
elected Senate. 

It is expected that 
with the election of the 
first senator Senate 
reform will become ir¬ 



reversible. The theory 
is that as more Senate 
vacancies appear other 
western provinces, all 
of which support the 
Triple E model, will 
follow suit and place 
elected senators of 
their own into the Sen- 

Solicitor General 
Marv Moore, an 18 
year Alberta MLA, 
recently announced 
that he will quit pro¬ 
vincial politics to run 
for Alberta’s vacant 
Senate seat. While 


ARTtf 

MAM 

GALLERY 




INUIT 

SCULPTURES & 
PRINTS, NATIVE 
WESTCOAST MASKS, 
CARVINGS & PRINTS 
ALBERTA INDIAN 
ARTS & CRAFTS 
ORIGINAL 
CANADIAN JADE 
SCULPTURES 

(403) 762-2948 

PARK AVENUE MALL 
211 BANFF AVENUE 

BOX 1475 BANFF, 
ALBERTA 
CANADA T0L0C0 

(403) 522-3684 


/ j^rochinsky / 

/ " "Htavy Hauling Equipment" J 


OWNER OPERATED • 24 HOUR SERVICE 

981-2336 

MOBILE RADIO EQUIPPED 

Aurora #551-1996 
981-2336 

Base, Keg River, Box 41 

926-2004 

High Level 

Best Wishes and Continued Success 
to the Many Native Artists 
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CNFC OFF AND RUNNING 

k., Pverptt I.amhert _ , 


D y Everett Lambert 

Nehiyaw News Service 

EDMONTON, Alta.-Once again sportsprograms 
at the Canadian Native Friendship Centre (CNFC) 

are off and running. 

In addition to the new running program, the 
centre will also operate boxing, karate, weight 
lifting and hockey, which will include both ice and 
floor hockey. The centre's new recreation person is 
also looking at entering in a city darting league. 

Breathing new life into the programs will be 
Ralph (Ghostkeeper) Richard from the Paddle 
Prairie Metis Settlement. Richard, 27, has worked 
in the area of recreation for both the Montana 
(Hobbema) band and the recreation society in 
Paddle Prairie. "Recreation has always been an 
interesting occupation," says Richard, who recently 
studied administration at the University of Lethbr¬ 
idge. 

Richard was hired originally as an interim pro¬ 
gram director. The term for his position ends on 
February 28th; however, he plans to apply for the 
position again. 

Most of the programs will be housed at the nearby 
Westmount Junior High School, located at 11125 — 
131 Street; this will include the karate, boxing, and 
weight-lifting programs. A running program is also 


expreted to start soon. Runner Allan Beaver, from 
the Bigstone band, plans to participate in the new 
program. 

Boxing will run on Monday and Wednesday 
nights. (Please contact the centre for further infor¬ 
mation on schedules.) 

Richard is looking for a number of volunteers to 
assist in the different programs. This includes boxing 
coaches, weightlifting instructors and people to 
assist with different events. A volleyball tourna¬ 
ment is tentatively set for February 18 -19. As well, 
Richard is attempting to have a children's winter 


23 

festival in the later part of February. 

In conjunction with Metis Children's Services the 
centre also offers a low-cost ice hockey program for 
boys 11 years and younger. Assistant coach Lyle 
Donald says that most of the 17 players are from 
low income families, and many are foster children. 
"We set up the team because the hockey programs 
here in Edmonton usually cost about $300 a year. 
We did it so we can give the kids a chance to learn 
and play hockey." 

Richard says that his job keeps him busy and that 
"people are constantly phoning." He also hopes to 
generate some publicity for the program so more 
people will take interest in what the centre has to 
offer in the area of sports. 


BAND OPERATED 
SCHOOLS RECEIVE 
GOVERNMENT 
COMMITMENT 

by Bryan Brochu 

The federal government is apparently prepared 
tocommit itself to overseeing ageneralshiftinthe 
implementation of Native education. 

Indian and Northern Affairs Minister Bill 
McKnight recently stated that, "A shift from simple 
access to education to successful completion of 
schooling is essential for future development in 
Indian communities." 

This is significant because it places much more 
education responsibility into the hands of Native 
administrators. 

The basis of this relatively new policy stems from 
the government's realization that, "In order to learn 
one must be stimulated and interested." In other 
words, the government is willing to fully stand 
behind school curriculum designed specifically for 
Natives. 

This will be facilitated primarily through band 
operated schools which will provide "culturally 



relevant courses." 

A reflection of this new attitude is apparent on the 
Alexis Band Reserve near Edmonton. As band 
spokesperson Rachel Jones stated, "We are cur¬ 
rently negotiating with the County of Parkland 
Board of Education to implement courses with 
Native content." 

Over the past 11 years the number of band oper¬ 
ated schools in Canada has increased 700%. 

In addition, approximately 30% of the teachers 
working at federal and band operated schools are 


now Native. 

A 1988 Assembly of First Nations report on 
education stressed the point that in order for First 
Nations to properly be in a position to administer 
Native education they must first be in a self-gov¬ 
ernment position. 

The report also pointed out that it is not just the 
responsibility of the federal government to pro¬ 
vide education funding for Natives-the govern¬ 
ment must be more sympathetic to the special needs 
of Native students. 



: 12 major lines of 
; Complete Brake £ 
Dynamic Balancir 


675-2134 Athabasca 675-2549 Res. 
Yowr AU-Tcrraiu VEHICLE CENTRE 
Snowmobiles — Quads 
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Chief Chucky Beaver, 
Council, Administration 
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BIGSTONE CREE BAND 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY 

Serving Canada's home missions since 1908 


Healing and Rediscovery Lead to Native Wholeness 


Canada's First Nations 
people need to go through a 
healing of past hurts and will 
become whole again through 
rediscovering theirroots, say 
native andnon-native Catho¬ 
lics active in the developing 
Native Church. 

"The healing process is 
through discovering our 
roots and owning the gifts 
the Creator has given us 
originally," said Sister Eva 
Solomon, an Ojibway and 
longtime member of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. 

By owning those gifts, then 
we own in a new way the 
Catholic Faith, and we be¬ 
come whole people." 

Highly respected and 
much loved among the na¬ 
tive people, Sister Solomon 
co-ordinated a Native Pas¬ 
toral Seminar held in Thun¬ 
der Bay, Ontario. 

Theannual seminar, spon¬ 
sored by the Diocese of 
Thunder Bay, brings to¬ 
gether an increasing number 
of native people for several 
days of learning and discus- 


Representing several 
neighbouring dioceses, some 
90 participants focused on 
the traditional sweat lodge, 
talking about its value and 
rediscovering its healing 
potential. 

In previous years, the 
seminarexamined the sacred 
pipe and the naming cere¬ 
mony, while for 1989 the 
topic planned is "Youth and 
Elders." 

One of the objectives in 
discussing traditional native 
ways is to reach an under¬ 
standing that it is indeed pos¬ 
sible to be both truly native 
and Catholic. 

"The people who are here, 
in many ways, a lot of them, 
are very active in their com¬ 
munity," said Sister Solo- 

"Many of them are people 
who themselves have expe¬ 
rienced healing in their lives, 
and now are concerned about 
their village. They want to 
change something." 

Honour Jesus 
Sister Solomon is quite 
clear in her own mind of 


OUTDOOR CEREMONY -While onlookers watch, a native 
husband and wife team constructs the second of two sweat 
lodges to be used in a traditional sweat at a gathering in 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. I.O. Photo 


NATIVE SPIRIT - Ojibway drummers accompany their 
steady drum beat with a traditional song of their people 
during a Pow Wow in Thunder Bay, Ontario. 

June Brown Photo 


what itis she aims to achieve 
through these unique semi¬ 
nars for the native people. 

"I hope really to be able to 
help build the Native Church 
that will show the honour of 
Jesus," she said. 

"I believe that the spirit of 
openness of the native people 
to begin to understand their 
own traditions in relation¬ 
ship to the Church and to 
their Catholic faith-life re¬ 
ally is a miracle. 

"It is a marvelous experi¬ 
ence to see how that is hap¬ 
ping all over, and that's the 
beginning of ownership of 
Church," she said. 

"So, it is an interesting 
thing, in a sense. We don't 
seeverymany native people 
in churches as such, and yet 
they are very interested in 
their faith-life and their 
growth development," said 
Sister Solomon. 

"I see that this is the way 
we will begin to form Church 

According to Sister Solo¬ 
mon, one of the biggest 
healings that has taken place 
during these pastoral semi¬ 
nars over the last eight years 
has been the healing of the 
anger and the hurt caused by 
the imposition of European 
traditions on the First Na¬ 
tions people. 

In many cases, the instru¬ 
ments of this imposition 
were the missionaries who, 
very often, were the only 
non-native persons in the 
community, bringing with 
the Catholic Faith a lot of 
non-native European cul- 

The missionaries also were 
the ones who ran the board¬ 
ing schools and were the 
most trusted people. Yet, 
they were the ones who 
most influenced the changes 
that brought about an accul¬ 
turation process. Sister Solo¬ 
mon says that "the biggest 
turnaround" was visible two 
years ago, that the seminar 
in 1987 seemed to be "the 
letting go year" when the 
anger of those people pres¬ 
ent was really let go. 

Social Justice 
Father Carl Starkloff, an 
associate professor at 
Toronto's Regis College and 
a resource person at the re¬ 
cent Native Pastoral Semi¬ 
nar, feels the Church now 
has the opportunity to be at 
the very centre of a revitali¬ 
zation of North American 
native culture. 

"If Christianity really be¬ 
lieves in the Incarnation, then 


SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS - Sister Eva Solomon, an 
Ojibway and member of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Sault Ste. 
Marie, speaks at the Native Pastoral Seminar held in Thun¬ 
der Bay, Ontario. I.O. Photo 

people should express their move in the modem world, 
faith, their Christianity, their that among tribal people their 
Catholicism, according to culture still means some¬ 
what is part of their own thing, and that is making its 
heritage," he said. way in among Christian In- 

Father Starkloff explains dians a s well," he said, 
that this is the whole idea of Fantastic Growth 
Catholicism, especially, and Sister Solomon is amazed 
that it is supposed to be able and marvels at the growth 

to appeal to a universal that has happened in the last 

spread of cultures. 10 years among the native 

"I think we are doing people all over the Nonh 
something very important in American continent, 
the order of social justice "For me, that's fantastic to 
because, as some liberation see and to be able to say, 
theologians have learned to 'Wow, our people really are 
say, 'The worst thing that coming alive and owning 
can happen to a people is who they are,"' she said, 
that you destroy their cul¬ 
ture, because then you de- 


ANCIENT DANCE - Native elders along with members of 
the younger generation dance to the beat of the drums during 
a Pow Wow at the Native Pastoral Seminar. 

June Brown Photo 

stroy their whole living of the hurts, and then we can 

environment,"’ he said. change our lives." 


Father Starkloff believes 
that a native gathering like 
the Thunder Bay pastoral 
seminar is "immensely im¬ 
portant" for the native 
people. 

Several years ago the na¬ 
tive people, especially the 
more traditional native 
Catholics, had puzzlement, 
fear and concern over the 
question of whether their cul¬ 
ture, their religious symbols 
and their native spirituality 
had any meaning within the 
Church. 

"Yet they knew there was _ „ 
somethingmissing,'' saidFa- c Cathol,c Church 
ther Starkloff. Extension Society of 

"But the Indian people ^ 
have picked up the general 


One area of growth has 
been the number of native 
people who have gone to 
treatment centres for their 
alcoholism and are now, as 
families, working to heal 
themselves as a community. 

"The many native people 
that we see now who can 
say, 'Yes.Icanparticipatein 
the sweat ceremony and still 
be Catholic. I don’t have to 
deny that. It is helping me to 
be abetterperson...'-that is 
(also) growth," said Sister 
Solomon. 





